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a stronger army and a more powerful fleet than her
larger neighbor. Meanwhile a bad system of financier-
ing prevented her from seeing how fast she was going.
A habit grew up of dividing the expenditure into
ordinary and extraordinary, of which the former alone
was defrayed out of the annual receipts, while the
latter, as something unusual that would not occur again,
was provided for by loans. Nevertheless, the items for
extraordinary expenses reappeared every year, being in
fact a normal part of the budget.1 Thus the country
sank deeper and deeper into debt, with a gloomy pros-
pect of bankruptcy before it in case of war. Fortu-
nately, the finances have of late been put into a much
better condition. Instead of the constantly recurring
deficits, there has more than once been surplus in
the last few years, and what is really of even greater
importance, many of the extraordinary expenses have
been cut off and transferred to the regular budget.2
It will probably be a good while before this is done
with all of them, and, until the extraordinary budgets
are suppressed entirely, the finances of the country will
not be upon a thoroughly solid basis. As yet, indeed,
the danger has by no means disappeared, because the
equilibrium has been brought about by a heavy increase
of taxation, and there is always a risk that in a time of

1  See Simon, Nos Hommes d'Etat, ch. iv.

2  See Dupriez, vol. ii. pp. 419-20;  Cucheval-Clarigny, " La Situation
Financiere et le Budget de 1892," Revue des Deux Mondes, Nov. 1, 1891.
The credit of this change is due to M. Rouvier, who was for several years
Minister of Finance, but who was brought into disgrace in 1893 by having
accepted money for campaign purposes from the agents of the Panama
Canal.